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Interpretation of the Bible : A Short History. By George Holley 
Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. Pp.309. $1.25 net. 

This is an excellent "short history;" its defects are due chiefly to its 
brevity. Within so brief a compass the author could not do justice to many 
phases of this important and interesting subject. 

Canon Farrar says in his History oj Interpretation (1886): "There does 
not exist in any language a complete History of Exegesis, " and he remarks 
that it would furnish worthy occupation for a lifetime of study. Farrar's 
work is the best in English on this subject, and yet Professor Gilbert truly 
says that Farrar "practically omits one of the most fundamental sections in 
the history of interpretation, viz., the interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the New." It might be added that Farrar also breaks down when he 
comes to the era of modern scientific interpretation; indeed, he wrote too 
soon to take that adequately into account. 

The book begins with the classical Jewish interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Then is discussed Philo of Alexandria as an interpreter of the 
Old Testament — one who wielded a powerful influence over the leaders of 
the Christian church in the early centuries. 

The author is rightly impressed with the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by Jesus, whose method he justly calls "practical. " He says that to 
this day Jesus' exegesis of the Old Testament has been almost entirely 
ignored. Jesus was guided not by critical knowledge and interest, but solely 
by his spiritual insight. " Of what in modern times is regarded as technical 
qualification for scientific exegesis, he had, of course, no more than had the 
generation to which he belonged. But the lack of critical knowledge was 
more than outweighed by his unique spiritual penetration, by his perfect 
comprehension of the scope of the entire Old Testament, and by his unerring 
judgment of moral values. " Thus his interpretation was saved from the 
errors of the rabbis. 

With all the writers of the New Testament the historical sense was 
practically wanting; in fact, the science of interpretation is as modern as 
the sciences of astronomy and chemistry. Yet their exegesis was not that 
of their Jewish contemporaries. They had become charged with a practical 
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religious spirit. The significant fact (here) is not that there are occasional 
traces of rabbinic exegesis, but that these traces are so rare. The exegesis 
of Jesus and the New Testament writers stands in remarkable contrast with 
that of Philo, the Palestinian rabbis, and the early Church Fathers. 

In Clement and Origen the Alexandrian type reached its climax, but it 
persisted till the Reformation and, as we all know, even later. Nevertheless 
as a text-critic Origen was a pioneer, and is thus connected with the Syrian 
school. A faulty view of inspiration, the idea that the more obscure the 
Scriptures are, the more wonderful are their secrets, the identification of the 
heart of the Old Testament with the supposed predictive element, the find- 
ing of types of Christ, and the arbitrary spiritualizing and allegorizing, are 
among the prominent defects of this period. There did appear a saner 
type. Theodore of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom took a stand against 
allegorical interpretation, and recognized the necessity of determining the 
original sense of Scripture. Nevertheless, like their predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and successors, they were in bondage to dogmatic presupposi- 
tion. During the Middle Ages there prevailed the interpretation repre- 
sented by the Catenae, that of scholasticism, and that of mysticism, which 
the author does not very clearly distinguish. Through all these centuries 
methods have been employed that darkened the true meaning of Scripture. 
The author says that "the doctrine of infallibility has injured the Bible 
more than all the assaults of its professed enemies. " 

The chapter on the Reformers begins with those writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries whose use of the Bible foreshadowed the coming 
advance, such as John Wiclif and Thomas a Kempis. Humanism intro- 
duced grammars and lexicons, and the reformers popularized the Bible 
through numerous translations. They rejected allegorical interpretation 
and insisted on the literal sense, but they were not consistent: Scripture was 
subjected to traditional doctrine. 

The author rightly gives no great consideration to the dogmatic inter- 
pretation of the seventeenth century. But rationalism and pietism are 
overlooked: Reimarus and Spener are not mentioned. The last chapter 
is on the scientific era of biblical interpretation. The foothills had been 
reached at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The book lacks the fulness and ornateness of language, the wealth and 
variety of illustration, the suggestiveness and brilliancy of Farrar's; but 
as a brief, clear, strong and careful presentation it occupies a field all its 
own and will serve a useful purpose. 
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